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CLOCKWORK 


BY G. B. STERN 


“To Every Riviera Girl Gomes Her Millionaire. And to Every Millionaire Gomes the 
Illusion That He is Loved For Himself Alone. The World Goes Round—By Clockwork.” 


affair was “so romantic,'* as, indeed, 
It could not be otherwise. In that set¬ 
ting of scented dusk, orange trees, 
distant orchestra, mimosa, and moon¬ 
light on the blue Mediterranean. 

Julius Kehan was a millionaire. 
His age vas fifty-three, and his dis¬ 
position solemn. He wore a beard; 
his nose was a tiny bit swollen, and 
of slightly deeper hue than his 
cheeks. The puffy skin under his 
eyes'was Intersected by a whole irri¬ 
gation system of wrinkles. He was 
a millionaire. 


watched him. slantways, from under 
her curling dark lashes. He was eat¬ 
ing damp currant cake and drinking 
tea. The salt, untouched In front of 
hint, did not seem a necessary condi¬ 
ment to either of these things. With¬ 
out looking, he became aware of 
Maria Annunziata’s gently interested 
gase. and flushed hotly. On an im¬ 
pulse he seised the heaped-up salt 
spoon, poised it. hovering, between 
cup and plate, then tilted it into the 
tea. 

"There you are!" his blue eyes 
flashed defiantly at Maria Annun- 
ziata. The corners of her moutli 
quivered to an incredulous smile— 
he had not yet drunk the tea. But 
when she saw it actually at his lips, 
she screwed down her eyelids tightly, 
as though she were herself about to, 
swallow the nauseous draught. When 
she looked again the cup was being 
set down empty. Dick’s mouth was 
a trifle puckered. 

"Oh!” she cried. 

"I—I always drink my tea with 
salt." he said, challenging her sus¬ 
picion. 

Maria Annunsiata could not help 
herself—she broke into ripples of de¬ 
lighted laughter. 

“Why. you can laugh!" exclaimed 
Dirk, joyfully. "You were so beauti¬ 
ful. I thought you must be clock¬ 
work!" 


into retirement until next January. 
So that we can afford my frocks, you 
see,” sho added, taking it for granted 
that this was the normal existence of 
girls like herself. She had forgotten 
that she was no longer in the market, 
ana that for the future a millionaire 
was privileged to pay for more frocks 
than sho could wear from season to 
season all the year round. 

"You poor kid,” muttered Dick, in 
rather a husky voice. He had fallen 
in love with Marla Annunziata's 
beauty so swiftly that it seemed that 
magic \ad been spinning in that 
funny little back parlor, among the 
aspidistras, with Miss Robinson mov¬ 
ing in and out with the tea and buns, 
and Queen Victoria receiving the 
news of her accession to the throne 
on the wail Just opposite him. But 
now pity and deep tenderness and a 
rush of boyish chivalry urged love on 
to tnad, irresponsible ideas of rescue. 

"All your life up and down between 
these beastly pineapples, or palms, or 
whatever they call themselves, along 
tin* promenade, and in white stucco 
hotels and casinos, and talking to 
drcssed-tip pro;>Ic with high heels.” 
lb- glanced disparingly at her per¬ 
fect little bronze suede and silk feel, 
at her equally perfect bronze crepe 
de chine fro«*k, ..rid .he big bronze 
hat with the wide graceful curves 
drooping along her hair. Her fawn 
wrap, lined in pale apple-green silk, 
was thrown over the chair behind 
her—fawn and bronze and apple 
green—the picture, with all its deco¬ 
rative artificiality, vet made him 
think somehow of an English spring. 
How lie had cursed when his em¬ 
ployer. Ilenry Dale, M. I*., had taken 
it into his silly, bulging head to 
spend a month at Monte Carlo! A 
poor secretary had to he dragged 
along where his employer went, of 
course. And now. like a clear silver 
fanfare of trumpets, he knew why it 
had happened—-it led right up to this 
very minute in this very room to this 
very girl, who was just saying, with 
that adorable, slightly foreign accent 
of hers: ‘‘Tell me about England, 
please. Is it—so different?" 

“I m not counting London." * Dick ! 
began, eagerly, "but in the country | 
where we’d go-” He halted. 


* was demure, her disposition 
obedient. She was deliciously young 
and slim and fragrant. She spoke 
French and Italian and Spanish as 
nonchalantly as English. Maria An* 
nunziata was for sale. The bidding 
was high, and would have been 
higher but for the slightly sinister 
background of Maria Annunziata’s 
aunt. 

Aunt Juana, gambling on a wealthy 
marriage, dressed Marta Annunziuta 
much more exquisitely than she 
could afford during the Riviera sea¬ 
son. and for the rest of the year re¬ 
tired with her Into the cheap ob¬ 
scurity of some little foreign town 
They were never in England. Eng¬ 
land was a place where Maria An- 
nunziata might get ideas. 

Her father had been an English¬ 
man. who had died three years after 
his marriage with Consuelo. a beau¬ 
tiful dummy of comb and castanets 
. nd draped mantilla. <’«>nsu* lo had 
trailed languidly about the Continent 
for a few years. with her elder sis¬ 
ter. Juana, and the little Annunziuta 
and then succumbed to pneumonia. 

To every Riviera g*rl comes her 
millionaire. And to every million¬ 
aire comes the snow-white Illusion 
that he is lpved for himself alone 
Thus the world goes round—by 
clockwork. 

"He will propose tonight at the 
Casino ball, and you will accept 
him," said Maria Annunziata’s aunt. 

That night Maria Annunziata wore 
an innocent little gown woven of 

• lewdrops, and said "ves" three times, 
.«nd “no" once, in her soft, shy way, 
•ii answer to the questions: 

"Do you love me?" “Have you ever 
loved any one else?" "Will you marry 
me?” and "Do you like pearls?" 

The clockwork was still in excel¬ 
lent working order. And the last 
question was not the o:ie to which 
.-he answered "No." 

"Darling—darling!” cried the en¬ 
raptured Julius Rehan; and "darling—- 
darling!” cried Msria Annunziata’s 
eUTit. “You have marie me. oh. so 
happy! Fortunate little one that you 


ARIA AXXUNZIATA, unchape¬ 
roned for once, allowed a stranger 
to speak to her and did not snub 
him. The lapse was deliberate mis¬ 
chief and in defiance of all warnings. 
She argued that it could not possibly 
lead to awful results, now that she 
was safely engaged. But he looked 
clean and merry and attractive—oh. 
and young! And Juana was in bed 
with a cold. More, Julius was away 
for six days on business. And 
though Julius would be undoubtedly 
a kind husband, she did not suppose 
lie would be kind enough to let her 
—to let htr—oh, be thoroughly, en¬ 
joy blv a rogue and a rebel. 

Dick Carrington thought she was 
lovely. He—fell in love. 

As headlong hs that. 

He was twenty-four. 

The atmosphere of this romance 
was not romantic, like the Casino 
terrace by moonlight, mimosa- 
scented. The back room of the ob¬ 
scure English tea shop In which they 
sat had transported to Monte Carlo 
the faded gentility of similar tea 
shops in Brixton. Clapham and Is¬ 
lington. A dusty aspidistra stood on 
each bamboo table; plush-framed 
views of Marble Arch and Hyde Park 
Comer hung on the wall. The very 
buns were stale. Dick, being a fierce 
Anglomaniac, came there every day 
for his tea. in order to smell the 
aspidistra; he did not like mimosa 
Maria Annunziata wandered in under 
the orders of fate. 

She and Dick sat sedately at right 
angles. Suddenly he wheeled ’round 
and politely asked her for the salt. 

"There is no salt on rny table.” she 
replied, eyes demurely veiled. “But 
senorita here will doubtless get you 
some.” She passed on his request 
to the proprietress with the stiff 
linen collar and the toothly smile, 
who just then entered with a tray. 
Miss Robinson was surprised, but 
brought him salt. Annunziata 


CHE could not resent his frank in¬ 
fatuation; moreover, she was 
d* licately fluttered that he should 
so have desired an excuse to speak 
to her »hut he should have drunk tea 
and zalt as an excuse to achieve It. 
It was a knightly act. 

"And 1 wasn’t even sure if you 
were English or not." he went on. 

"Both." replied the clockwork girl, 
passing from laughter to mystery.* 

"Are you staying long on this rot¬ 
ten old Riviera?” 

Now. indeed, Maria Annunziata 
opened wide her big brown eyes; it 
was the first time she had heard fash¬ 
ion’s playground described as "this 
rotten Riviera.” 

"But—don't you like Monte Carlo?" 

“Well look ,»t it compared to .Eng¬ 
land” 

“I have never been to England.” 

Dick dropped his teaspoon with a 
clatter. “Good lord!” he ejaculated, 
helplessly. 

"Tia Mia and I. we stay here every 
year until April, and then we go 


AM) I WASN'T EVEN SI RE IE YOI* W ERE ENGLISH OR NOT.** HE WENT ON. 

BOTH." REPLIED THE CLOCKWORK GIRL. PASSING FROM LAUGHTER TO MYSTFRY 


screamed that she had only arrange d 
the match in view of Mr. Rehan's 
attractions as a millionaire and not 
as a man, Maria Annunz ata merely 
said: 

”1 am sorry.’’ and her words were 
hke separate frozen icicles. 

And the child was of age, and as 
obstinat*- 

Aunt Juana tried swooning, but 
that also eff» ct<-d no cure in docility. 
Decidedly—some thing—had g<»t into the 
clockwork! 


j with what he hud let slip. “Whore 
! we'd go!” What could he mean? 
What had happened to them? She 
groped around for some of the old 
formal conventions left b* hind in the 
hotel bedroom with Tia and her 
cough. 

"My name." she introduced herself. 

| in a belated attempt t«* formalize the 
situation, “is Marla AnminziaU. And 
I live with my Aunt Juana.” • 

Dick said promptly, “Maria Aniiun- 
ziata doesn’t suit you. Too haughty 
and southern. I’ll call you Nun—in 
England. I was brought up by an 
aunt, too, funnily enough. My blessed 
Aunt Margaret—she'll ;«dore you. of 
course!—has a cottage in Bucking¬ 
hamshire. wliert the beech trees are 
like dancing light gr.cn flame in 
April, bridle-paths t<* ride alone. on 
last year’s leaves in a dark purple 
mush: and moss—oh, you won’t talk 
of the Casino terrace then. The vil¬ 
lage is Tudor, and not a bit spoilt — 
simply, packed full of stories—T can t 
begin to tell you. Oh. Nan—just the 
feeling of belonging to it—the sky 
i is not hard blue all over: it has fluffy 
i white bundles of cloud, and the sun 
' will shine as though it loved you 
especially, and you'll wear an old 
I short, faded dross that you can spoil 
jus much as you please.” 

Tie stopped short in his incoherent 
’ rapturt s. 

| "I’m gushing like a fool." lie fin- 
• ished abruptly. “But you under¬ 
stand—don’t you. Nan?*’ 

When Maria Annunziata at length 
returned to her aunt at the hotel that 
; afternoon she still had not told Dick 
about her engagement to Julius 
j Rehan. 

The simple reason was that the 
[ minute 1u r fiance returned to Monte 
i t'arlo he would be her flan* e no 
i longer. She would break it off. 
Maria Annunziata might obediently 
accept the dictate that a gill who is 
chosen by a millionaire must not say 
"no” to him; but this new Nan. 
daughter of an English father, 
realized now. in a tumult of rebel¬ 
lion and joy and shame and flaming 
roso-hued wonder, that the only thing 
that muttered was youth to youth, 
and love to love. She was one rage 
of impatience for her next meeting 
with Julius, to break away front en¬ 
circling gold. He was traveling 
about, or she would have written, 
wired, gone to him—anything to get 
free quickly, and escape with Dick. 
Granges and lemons and mimosa, 
even the blazing sunshine of the Cote 
d'Azur, all reminded her of gold. .She 
I was sick of the color! 


trees, and I will pust whisper yes or 
no—that will do?” 

“But why not whisper ‘yes* now. 
aiid save inc five and u hail hours ot 
anguish?” he argued. 

For an instant she was tempted to 
confess ab*»ut Julius: but “No,” she 
reflected. "Anyhow. I shall have 
ended it all by half-past 9; hut 
Dick, if I told him. might go on 
being jealous for years and jvars. 
and i should feel guilt> in front «»f 
him ever) lime a millionaire was 
mentioned." 

So she 1ft Di< k imagine it was a 
teasing whim on her part to keep 
him waiting for her answer just a 
little while longer. "And If I can’t 
bear thi* suspense, and drown inyself. 
nobody’ll be sorry." lie prophesied, 
drenched in gloom. 

It would pass the time, to pack,” 
his heartless goddess suggested. 

“And suppose your anwer was ‘no*; 
I should have all the trouble of un¬ 
packing again." 

“Dick, it won’t bo ‘no.’ I promise.” 


Dick and Nan had proposed to sub¬ 
sist in poverty and happiness. 

“And it is tn> duty, dear child, to 
ask you if now. und« r the circum¬ 
stances. you wish to be set free from 
your engagement?” Behans beard 
trembled with his chin’s emotion. 
’’Though, of course. it can have been 
with no— t -r—material consideration 
that you consented to make m« 
happy, a month ago. \«.t- 

He paused, his eyes anxiously fix'd 
upon her face. .Maria Annunziata 
was gazing straight down the ter¬ 
race. toward the lower end, where 
the round clump of orange trees 
proudly flung up their golden toys 
to the moon. Her oval face was 
white as a cann-lia petal, her deli¬ 
cate puzzled brows were drawn 
straight and low across her eyes. 
The air was reeling sweet with ver- 
vein ami other Intoxicating scents of 
the south—but tin girl was thinking 
of the English < haik cliffs she had 
never seen, and cool breezes, and 
thyme “that smells like daw n in 
paradise." 

Julius Kehan went on in .a voice 
that shook: “I—you must forgive 
rr.e—1 am naturally upset; losing all 
this. And on top of it, the possibility 
of losing you." 

She laughed a litU*-; gallantly 
tilted back her head. “Don’t be ab¬ 
surd. Julius. «»f course you haven’t 
lost me. Nothing is changed.” 


The girl thought it was very easy, 
simply to d<* as she was told and l»e 
praised for it. And she really did 
adore pearls. Their circle of friends 
at Monte Carlo, when the glorious 
n**ws was triumphantly announced, 
remarked in chorus that the whole 


A NM NZIATA'S eyes were like 
wallflowers, bvown and golden 
arid brown again—and now all soft 


Frenchmen Ask How Many Will Fall j 
When Eiffel Tower Is Painted Again 


<4 M Y < * oar ’** an< * * n Be*ian*s voice 
was a suppressed quaver, his 
features were more rub'eund than 
usual, as that evening he joined his 
bride of the morrow in a deserted 
sitting room of the hotel. 

“I have brought you a little present, 
a wedding present. Yes. H?re you 
are. I hope you will likt ‘t. All I 
could afford, of course, under the 
circumstances.” He seemed to be 
bubbling w itli intense excitement, 
barely stifled, as she listlessly said. 

"Thank you." and opened the flat 
oblong parcel. 

Inside was a leather cas\ And in 
the case a nocklare of pure shimmer¬ 
ing pearls-lay languidly on its bed of 
blue velvet. Maria Annunziata 
glanced up in dazed inquiry'. 

“They’re not real, of course.” she 
began, but the pearls themselves 
mocked this solution. 

“They are real!” The millionaire 
rodded and laughed, and shuffled hi* 
feet in a species of dance that ex¬ 
pressed huge enjoyment of the situa¬ 
tion. 

“Then-?” 

"I can teli you now. You. dear, 
dear child, it never occurred to you 
did it, that sometimes very rich 
men—men like myself," he puffed out 
his chest, “get loved, well, shall \v« 
say. not quit* for themselves alone.' 
T desired to test you, Maria Annun- 
sdata.” the millionaire's voice boomed 
out solemnly. “I could not be satis¬ 
fied till* I had tested you. You 
seemed an innocent, straightforward 
little girl when you accepted my— 
nh—proposal: but you might have 
been sly-slj*. <»r you might have 
been influenced. It was only when T 
was on a journey, away from your 
eyes. Maria." fatuously, “that this- - 
all—possibility occurred to me. I am 
a simple, kind-hearted fellow, full of 
illusions, full of dreams-’’ * 

Maria Annunziata interrupted the 
long rigmarole. Her Apathy had all 
dropped from her like a cloak; she 
was taut, starry-eyed, alive again 
Rehan started at the stamp of her 
pretty imperious foot: 

“Stop talking. Only tell me. Did 
you make it all up? About bein£ 
ruined? Was it just to try me?" 

He was too pleased with life in 
general, and the success of his ruse 
in particular, to resent what seemed 
at this climax her very natural ex 
altation. "1 did, indeed. Now, isn’t 
that u nice surprise for sweet, little 
unwordly. loving Maria Annunziata. 
on the day before her wedding? Yes. 
I made up the whole story. And 
acted my part tolerably well. 1 think. 
Yes. yes, tolerably well. If you had 
broken our engagement then and 
there. I should have known you were 
just an avaricious doll. But, as it is. 
there’s no need to keep up pretense 
any longer.” 

“You arc still a millionaire?" His 
fiancee’s voice was like a silver 
thread drawn to snapping point. 

"Doesn't my gift prove it?" He 

removed the pearls from the box, and 
dangled them temptingly towmrds. 
her. 

Maria Annunziata, with one swift, 
impetuous movement. sent them 
spinning across the room. 

"Damn your gift.” she cried, Joy¬ 
fully. 

Her one thought, now that she had 
broken off her engagement, was to 
find Dick—and Dick might have re¬ 
turned to England already and left 
no address behind. She had never 
met him except at Miss Robinson's 
tea shop. Julius might go to Aunt 
Juana now. at once; and then- 

Maria Annunziata snatched up a 
hat and cloak and rushed out of the 
hotel, through the shimmering heat 
of the Casino gardens, and up the 
street past Quinto's restaurant. Miss 
Robinson alone, in ^all Monte Cari^. 
might perhaps be able to tell her 
where Dick could be found. 

Impetuously, she dashed into the 
little shoD, depressing!!* empty &a\e 
for the proprietress. 

"Oh, Miss Robinson, do you know 
where—where—my friend, the Eng- 

i lishman- T* she faltered and 

stopped. 

Miss Robinson smiled her faded 
smile. "He's here now,” she said 
"He comes in every day for his tea '* 

And she opened the door of the 
back parlor. 

i iCopyxigiit, 1&4.J 


Always Desire Structure to Have Pearl-Gray Color, but Each T\ 
Ufa Official Decision Has Been in the Negative 


VAAKIA A.V.NTXZJATA did not much 
’lik*» her millionaire's solemn 
embrace of greeting, but found she 
could just bear it by reminding her- 
s* If over and over again: “It’s the 
last—if* th«* lust—it’s the last,” until 
it was over. 

Then, in a great hurry: 

*Tv« got something to tell you. 
Julius.” said the little rebel. 

“And I've something to tell >ou. my 
dear little girl.” 

“You are my senior, and must 
speak flist.“ said Marla Annunziata. 
whom love was making less tactful 
than usual. And to In-rself she was 
saying: “He's old—old—and he can't 
laugh—and the more I g* t bored, the 
more presents ln-’d give me—and he 
talks pompously and c li. so slowly!— 
and when lie’s finished I need never 
listen again—9 o’clock—so*.»n Dick 
will be und* r the terrace.*' 

Suddenly her attention was caught 
and snared by one sentence, of those 
Julius Rehan had lugubriously been 
unrolling: "If you don't mind being 
poor with me. darling-” 

Rut was her brain playing her 
tricks? That was exactly what Dick 
had said. Poor? With Julius Rehan? 
She tried to tell him that she had 
rushed on to the terrace to waylay 
him on his entrance, for no other rea¬ 
son than to break off her engage¬ 
ment—her engagement with u mil¬ 
lionaire—to convince him that it was 
a mistake—she did not care about 
money! But the words choked in her 
throat—and all the while Julius 
Kehan went on with his pitifully 
futile story of huge speculations: a 
strike at a crisis: money pouring 
away while he was helpless—"you 
wouldn't understand the details, my 
dear little girl”—till now there was 
actually only enough of bis fortune 
left for the needs of two people who 
loved each other very much—more 
or less—tlie sum, in fact, on wlucn 


so much at the if* ease up there that 
they refuse the tackle.” 

“Why do they fall, then?” 

"They do not fall!” he answered. 


be: that pearl-gray, the one color for 
the EilTel Tower, has the same beauty 
and exactly the same weakness as 
pearl-gray pants for men who crave 
to wear ’em! Pearl-gray soils so 
rapidly! • If is so sweetly delicate 
that a mere shade of soiling hurts 
what we admired so highly. 

“Pearl-gray would not last more 
than one year." says M. Marc, re¬ 
gretful. hesitating. Do you get 
that—hesitating? "Surely, it would 
be the clou, the glorious feature of 
the world fair of applied decorative 
art next year. Yes. only next year!” 
he sighed. “We would so mu* h de¬ 
sire it!” 

They hesitate. It’s clear. They 
hate to give it up. I have dwelt at 
length on this pearl-gray possibility 
because it Is immense for Paris pres¬ 
tige. 

It would be a vast, monumental, 
perfect example of applied decorative 
art. The entire world would talk 
about the fairy tower of Paris! 

So do not be euprised if word 
should come by cable that the paint¬ 
ing of the Eiffel Tower lias been 
delayed, at the last moment, until 
the very early spring of 1925! 


H l STERLING IIKIL1G. 

PARIS, July 24 

W HAT is the greatest and 
most dangerous painting 
job in tli** world? The an¬ 
swer is easy—painting ths 
Eiffel Tower. Sixty-five painters, 
working together continuously, take 
f*»ur months (they count 5.1.000 hours 
of effective work) to apply a single 
tout. This single coat requires 28 
tons of metallic paint, of an iron- 
oxide base, called ferrubron. And it 
Is currently said that five of the 
sixty-five men. on an average, lose 
their lives, by falling. 

Monsieur Marc, the tower's director 
of exploitation, denies auch loss of 
life by painters. Monsieur Marc, in 
fact, denies a number of fixed Paris 
Ideas about the tower—which adds to 
the interest. 

But there is one thing which Mon¬ 
sieur Marc does not deny. If Paris 
learned how near the tower has come 
to being the pearl-gray which Paris 
has so long desired, why, there would 
be. a riot when they find pearl-gray 
again rejected! 

They are all organized, ut this mo¬ 
ment. to paint the tower again—a 
Job which takes place eve-;- six or 
seven years. The administration i.s 
resigned. I think, to making it the 
same yellow-orange which has been 
the tower’s everyday suit since 1907. 
But. even at this last hour, it is 
claimed that I,a Nationals (the big 
paint manufacturer) is ready to de¬ 
liver pearl-gray on a rush order! 

In 1925, you see. Paris, is to hold 
her great world’s fair of applied 
decorative art. All art by which 
usual objects are made beautiful has 
place in this vast international show, 
which all will soon begin to hear 
ii bout. 


little gildc-n lower. for a paper¬ 
weight. In 1S89 I sold it for 3 francs 
50. and today it is only 9 francs! Is 
that exeecssive? The high exchangers 
won’t b*ok at it* They are too seri¬ 
ous. Folks don’t rigole (laugh. Josh) 
any more. They regard the scenery!" 

At the top, the view is 53 miles. 

Ei-st. the environs of Chateau- 
Thierry fli miles): northeast, the 
Forest of Fomplegne (5«> miles); 
northwest, the Coudray Hills f53 
miles); southeast, the plains of Brie, 
toward Provins (51 miles). And so 
on. 

A tall. pale Englishman stared into 
the void, toward Provins. Hiowly, he 
approached the safety rail, like a sleep¬ 
walker. Behind, a quiet, husky French¬ 
man edged up and bumped into the 
fascinated party 


JUST like that. Monsieur Marc made 
*" the astonishing statermntj—which 
Parisians will assimilate with difli- 
culty. In a word, this high official 
of 15 veatstanding assumes the 
world (now. as the painting job be¬ 
gins anew) that "no painter Ifell 
lust time the tower was painted.” 
Moreover (he says) there “has not 
been a fatal accident to painters" 
■ars that he has been 
yet, be affirms 


ground below, confident of her an¬ 
swer “It's "yes’?” 

"It’s ’no.* Dick.” steadily. 

The boyish face lost its radiance, 
the lin*-s grew .'-tern and haggard. 

“If it was a sort of jok*—your 
promise. and—and—the last live 
days—then it’s rather a poor one. in 
my opinion." 

"A joke—yes. But you English 
have so little sense of humor. Good¬ 
bye." and she ran. ran away from 
him: ran across the terrace as though 
she w. re being pursued by wild 
boasts— the terrace on which her 
millionaire hail asked her if she 
would stick to him now that he had 
lost all his money. 

“If 1 accepted him because he was 
rich"—Nan who had been new*-born 
from Maria Annunziata. argued pas¬ 
sionately with hers* If on regaining 
her bedroom that evening—“and l did 
accept him because lie was rich, then 
I cannot break off with him immedi¬ 
ately l h-ar that he has lost his 
money. He would not believe that I 
had meant to do it. anyhow. No one 
would believe it—that is why it Is : 
all so very, very f-f-funny." . . . 

And site lay sobbing across the bed. 

Tlie point of view of Aunt Juana j 
was interesting. Aunt Juana, still ] 
struggling with a barking cough, rose 
from her bed. and attired herself in 
brocade and shawls, to welcome hack 
to Monte Carlo her dear, dear 
nephew-in-law-to-be. on being in¬ 
formed by Julius that he desired to j 
hasten on the wedding, so that it 1 
should take place in a fortnight, she I 
was one beaming and expansive 
smile; and said, hoarsely, that she I 
could not too soon deliver the 
fatherless little Maria into tho shel- i 
tering care of so kind a man! It 
had already been settled that the 
wedding was to. be a quirt and in¬ 
formal affair, with the date being 
kept secret, and before as few wit¬ 
nesses as possible. 

Aunt Juana regretted, of course, 1 
that the alteration of date would 
leave her no time to buy Maria An¬ 
nunziata the elaborate trousseau she 
had contemplated. But all was fori 
the best! Her wise Julius would no 
doubt prefer to attend to that him- , 
self, with his Excellent taste—and 
from his so excellent banking ac¬ 
count—on their honeymoon in Paris. 

Her wise Julius replied stolidly 
that his affairs were on the verge of 
a disastrous crash; that he could 
make no settlements on his future 
bride, and that he and Maria An* 
nunziata perfectly understood one 
another. 

Aunt Juana, after one long, in¬ 
credulous stare, promptly ordered the 
engagement to cease. 

For a fortnight she wept and 
scolded and raved and protested and 
argued and sulked nnd pleaded and 
threatened suicide and stormed and 
wept anew—but the old clockwork 
was damaged beyond her repairing 
powers. *Maria Annunziata refused to 
obey. The eve of her wedding day 
found her still repeating, in quiet, 
listless tones, that she had promised 
Julius to marry him and saw no rea¬ 
son to break her promise. When 
Aunt Juana became crude and 


during the 15 y 
director. Stronger 
that "no painter has fallen fatally 
during the tower’s entire existence." 
And, to cap the climax, "no mechanic, 
aide, overseer or other employe was 
killed by fall during the tower’s 
whole construction, in 1889!" 

“But." I exclaimed, “it seems in¬ 
credible! All Paris, you know well, 
believes there is great loss of life 
each time the tower is painted!" 

The oflicial reply was categoric. 

“Write down,” he said, "that Mon¬ 
sieur Marc protests, with energy!” 

"But,” I said, “it is even known 
how deep a hole their bodies make 
when, failing from such height, they 
hit the flower beds or the hard 
walks.” 

“That is absurd." said Monsieur 
Marc. “They make no hole at all! 
There’s nothing left of them to make 
a hole! A fall from the Eiffel Tower 
is sn awful death!" 

“How?” 

"They hit the bars,” he said. "An 
arm flies off, foot, a hand, thigh, 
shin, cheek and bits of flesh and 
bone, lopped off as by razor blades— 
with such force as the falling body 
strikes the steel bars! 

"You cinnot get ;a free fall from 
the Eiffel Tower,” he said. “Its sides 
are not vertical, but curve outward. 
The fall- 


who turned round, as 
if shocked out of a daze. "Pardon! 
Excuse my awkwardness!” The quiet 
Frenchman was talkative and friendly. 
He stuck to the Englishman until he 
was quite recovered. The last we saw. 
he bumped into a lone Belgian lady, 
very red. congested in the face, and 
visibly in a day dream. 

“He shocks them!" I explained to our 
party. “He Is one of the oflicial body- 
snatchers of the tower. There arc a 
dozen like him, three shifts, twelve 
each, always on the job. It i.s their 
work to sec that no one jumps. The 
height fascinates some people.” 

* * * * 

/\ FRIEND who knows his Paris 
“ Hike me!) put his word in. 

“It Is the oscll ation," he said. “The 
tower swings two meters—two yards— 
up here, at the top. You know, steel 
is springy. We do not perceive the 
movement, as we have no fixed point 
near us. Relatively, you know. But 
it makes some folks gooey." 

1 asked M. Marc. 

“The tower has its police.” he said, 
”.ves. It is a big place, with thousands 
coming and going. Of course, we take 
precautions. Nobody falls. That’s 
that-” 

“But the swing of the tower!" 1 ob¬ 
jected. 

“What swing?" 

"The oscillation. The tower rocks 
two meters.” 

M. Marc laughed. 

“It would start all the 2,500,000 riv¬ 
ets!” he grinned. “Such a swing would 
wear the tower out! We know the 
exact oscillation. In the highest winds 
registered in Paris it varies between 
7 and 12 centimeters (2*4 and nearly 5 
Indies). The tower was detirmined in 
a fashion very* rigid.” 

The director of exploitation looked 
me in the eye. 

“Since 1889.” he said, “we have not 
been obliged to replace a single rivet! 
The tower has not the trepidation of 
a railroad bridge, ft suffers no fatigue. 
Its building w'as a first-class French 
job. We never replace anything—ex¬ 
cept mechanical pieces in the elevators. 
These we watch very attentively.” 

T watched him attentively. 

“We have transported 10,000.000 peo¬ 
ple to the top.” he said. "And we have 
never had an accident!" 

Amen. 


'THE fairy tower is cruel—or Faris 
*■ thinks so. No legend is more 
fixed in the Parisian mind than that 
about the fulling painters of the 
tower. 

“In 1889 only five painters fell—or 
jumped. The tower had Just taken 
28 victims during its construction 
and all were very careful. In 1995 
11 painters fell, few of the old crews 
of 1S89 being on the Job. Without 
experience of the tower's lure, they 
hud French artisans' vanity and 
daring. When. after three ’ had 
o*-i*h*d down, the management inter¬ 
posed life-saving tackle the painters 
rebelled in a body. As result eight 
others dashed to the ground in 40 
days." 

This Is quoted from printed matter 
which I have before me, dating from 
as late as 1921. It goes on: 

"In 1900 there was a call for paint¬ 
ers experienced on the tower. Men 
replied in mass, demanding quadruple 
pay. When put wise to the tower's 
motives of humanity they actually 
compromised on triple the union 
scale, on condition not to disgrace 
themselves by enforced use of tackle. 
Eight fell. 

"In 1907 nine fell, and ^lways with¬ 
out tackle. In 1917 it was war time 
and risks of life held cheap. Only 
four fell—or jumped. (There comes 
a fascination, or a craze, to ‘jump!’ 
up there). And such figure, four or 
five, it came to be said, would be 
the future average of *a workman¬ 
like Job.’ But the war has killed, 
aged and weakened experts in all 
linea." 

So, naturally, I asked M. Marc: 

“Did the painters refuse Hfe 
tackle?” 

"Yes.” he said, "and they still re¬ 
fuse it. We give every painter the 
best life belt in the market, specially 
constructed, with short hook and 
long hook, the latter being on ad¬ 
justable tackle, so that the man can 
fix himself securely to the bars every¬ 
where. But they refuse it.” 

•'Whyr* 

"From pride, no doubt; but also it 
Is their trade—w« choose them from 
among painters of high constructions. 


\g KAN WHILE. Aunt Juana con¬ 
tinued to lie in bod. and wheeze, 
and cough, and exult in the splendors 
of Maria Annunziata's future, all un¬ 
aware of rechristenings. And Nan 
continued adventurously to meet 
Dick at Miss Robinson’s among the 
aspidistras, where nobody was likely 
to disturb their daily enchantment. 
It was a ridiculous spot for a fairy 
tale, no doubt, but they have a way 
of growing up anywhere, quick as 
mushrooms, stronger than oak trees. 

Aunt Juana thought Maria An¬ 
nunziata was being chaperoned by 
her friend. Mme. de Torrez, who was 
slaying In tho same hotel with her 
two excessively plain daughters. But 
madamc wus just then very busy lur¬ 
ing a hapless young man into a pro¬ 
posal for the hand of the younger— 
and perhaps less plain—daughter. 
And Maria Annunziata offered a dis¬ 
turbing contrast In looks, which 
might well prove fatal at a critical 
moment. So that she was too glad 
of the girl's sudden disappearances 
every afternoon to mention them to 
Aunt Juana. 

Then came Julius’ telegram: “Ar¬ 
riving 9 o'clock this evening." And 
on the same day, Dick bogged Maria 
Annunziata to run away with him. 

"I don’t know what we’re waiting 
for,” he urged. "If I knew oow one 
got married in this barbarian 
hole-" 

"Oh, Dick." laughed the girl, "you 
are so funny about every place that 
is not England." 

"Well, one would have to go in 
front of mayors and things—foreign 
mayors. And I believe every mar¬ 
riage has to be done twice over, or 
It doesn't count. But if you don't 
mind being poor with me, darling, 
and if you'll trust me. ... I’d go to 
your aunt like a shot, only you say 
it’s no earthly! But If you’ll trust 
me, we’ll give everybody the slip! I 
was fed up with old Henry Dale any¬ 
ways. and I’ll take you straight and 
safe to Aunt Margaret, and get a 
special license, and—Nan, come to¬ 
morrow!” 

"Be at the lower end of the hotel 
terrace at half-past 9 tonight—near the 
steps and the second clump of orange 


TVTOW, for years, the tower’s ad in in- 

* ~ is t rat ion. the stockholders, the 
French government and all Paris 
have dreamed that, for some magnifi¬ 
cent occasion, the tower ought to be 
pearl-gray! 

Its first shade, in' 1S89. was "deed 
Daf." Hazy golden in the sun. with 
effects of jeweler’s fragility, it was 
beautiful. In 1895 they tried it 
orange--and it glowed i;:**» the angry 
red metal of Atlantis! Ot.ar Wilde 
declared it noble. Puvis de Chuvannes, 
^rand old painter, wanted to blow It 
up with dynamite! 

In 1900 (hey painted it "sun color"— 
n rank f»P«*rs. In 1907 they hit on 
•Bis yellow-orange ferrubron, which 
was repeated in 19X7, in full war! It 
makes a fine everyday suit, as it were, 
for a business man. 

“Ferrubron is not loud," says Mon¬ 
sieur Marc. "It does not contrast 
violently—that Is to say, does not 
stand out to make the tower glaring¬ 
ly conspicuous. It “melts” better 
into the surroundings than did for¬ 
mer colors. 

“But pearl-gray wnuld be just per¬ 
fect!" adds, "simply perfect, from 
the pjffit of view of horizon!" 

Pearl-gray! Faris desired tuo 
tower to be pearl-gray in 1900. Pearly 
i **^y. it would rise up, a clear citadel 
of light, a translucent minaret, a 
pellucid pearly spire that melts into 
the azure! 

Ah, the fairy fortress, glimpsed 
from every point of Paris and frar- 

• iistant countryside, clear, pure, dis¬ 
appearing, reappearing in the limpid 
air, as made of air itself! Parisians 
know. 


enlarging every inch down, 
ing body keeps bitting the bars.” 

We tourists simply swarm the 

tower. 

The French call us "high ex¬ 
changes”—“naturally, you want to go 
high!" they say. We are "high ex¬ 
changers” because we come to profit 
by the 20 francs we get for every 
dollar (instead of 5 francs, which 
we got before the war). 

English, Spanish. Portuguese, 
Scandinavians, South Americans, 
South Africans and all the rest are 
high exchangers. "Go up! go up!” 
the Franck tell us. 

$ * * * 

YJTIGH up, from the tower's top, we 
* look down on Paris. Week-days, 
the great elevators take up from 
1,800 to 2,000 visitors. On certain 
holidays, from 8,000 to 10,000 persons 
visit the tower. All ride up, of 
course. ' 

"Could we walk up?” asks the 
American girl. Yes, there are beauti¬ 
ful board suirrway, with easy steeps 
and handy handrails, all. safely in¬ 
closed as in a house; but nobody, it 
seems, has made the entire climb 
since 1889! 

"Eiffel Tower suspenders!” calls a 
brilliant Ethiopian—from Baltimore. 
“The tower is wove on both sides! 
A splendid gift to take home! Busi¬ 
ness is rotten. The elevators run 
too often.” 

The women at the keepsake coun¬ 
ters agree. 


Volcano for Sale. 

f X Bolivia a volcano Is being offeree’ 
* for sale or for rent. The adver* 
tlsement maintains that the volcano 
will produce enough steam to develop 
electrical energy of 400,000,000 kilo¬ 
watt hour* a year. Tbo offer is said 
to be a boaa Ode oa^ 


MARIA ANNUNZIATA DID NOT 
MUCH LIKE HER MILLION¬ 
AIRES SOLEMN EMBRACE OF 
GREETING. 





























